miLag in Jobs 


No. 1 Issue 


By Willard Shelton 
Philadelphia — “The Number 
BQne problem” Of the COUNETY “iS | 


Be the Hotel & Restaurant Workers’ 
gonvention here. 
f “How long can we afford 5 
Sgillion people unemployed?” 
Sua Meany asked, pointing to a gov- 
Seeement report that joblessness in 
me mid-February had reached its high- 
@t point since the summer of 1941. 
nace some politicians or econom- 
I ie rts ted ts tbat, 
Sim” in the steel industry's opera- 
an at 5O percent of capacity for 
$0 months, he said, or in the Wall 


iid “like to see it deal with the 
ie problem.” The bills Congress 
presently considering—temporary 
mployment compensation and 
sed areas legislation—“deal 


i way to make automation a 
ing instead of a curse—is na- 
legislation- to shorten still 
her the workweek,” he declared. 
Citing the increased population 
B86 workforce in prospect for the 
Bpeade ahead, Meany said: 
me “Our economy needs to move 
g ierward at a rate to find jobs for 
q $135 million new workers every 
aaayesr.” In the last decade, he 


@he Hotel Workers brought to- 
mer 800 delegates representing 
8000 workers in 569 locals in 
ir convention—the 35th meeting 
@e union's 70-year history. 
Economy at ‘Point of Change’ 
= ates. Ed S. Miller set the key- 
Me as the officers’ report observed 
the convention that the service 
pe by the union had 
Bene profoundly meaning- 
Bu Sint o py change,” the moment 
men relatively low-paid employes 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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Senate Approves Area Aid, 


ebate 


Churches 
Back Aged 


“|Health Care 


Syracuse, N. Y.—The National 
Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A., the nation’s largest 
church federation, has endorsed 
the principle of providing health 
care for the aged through the 


governing board, representing 34 
Protestant orthodox denomina- 
tions with 38 million adherents, 
gave unanimous approval to the 
social security approach at its re- 
cent meeting here. 


The resolution, recommended by | fy 
the group’s Division of Christian | § 


Life and Work, “authorizes repre- 
sentatives of the national council 
to testify at public hearings” in 
support of the position taken by 
the organization. The general board 
refrained from singling out specific 
legislation for endorsement. 

In other action, the church fed- 
eration’s general board: 

@ Called for “positive leader- 
ship and definite action by the fed- 
eral government” to meet the prob- 
lem of large-scale or long-contin- 
ued unemployment. 

@ Urged member churches “to 
support persons in their efforts to 
register and vote in communities 
where the opportunities are denied 
because of race or color” and en- 
dorsed “additional federal and state 
legislation necessary to guarantee 
the franchise to all citizens.” 


health needs be met “without re- 


urvey Reveals Gain in 


ter States Hiked Minimum Wage 


@ the AFL-CIO, assailing business lobby claims that large-scale layoffs. would. accompany a mini- 
Ml Wage in retail trade, has made public a survey showing that an increase in employment usually 
Mtesulted from passage of state legislation, setting a $1-an-hour minimum for retail stores. 

Beane survey, made by the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research on the basis gf data from the Labor Dept.'s 
pure: Bt Labor Stetisticn, wes poopared Sore Seante-Sater suveomniting Mendes Dy Sint Ate: 


Battle Set 
On TUC 


Financing 
By Gene Zack 

The Senate has approved Pres. 
John F. Kennedy's $394 million 
depressed areas bill, first Admin- 
istration priority measure to clear 
the Senate, and plunged at once 
into heated debate on temporary 
extension of unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 

Passage of the area redevelop- 
ment measure came after the 
Senate, by a 49-45 vote, staved off 
conservative efforts to gut the four- 
year assistance program by sub- 
jecting its loans and grants to an- 
nual congressional review. 

The TUC measure, passage of 
which Kennedy has called “essen- 
tial” to his anti-recesion program, 
faced an early test of strength over 


LABOR SEC, Arthur J. Goldberg, touring recession-ridden areas for | the method of financing added job~ 
first-hand view of problems of the unemployed, interrupts meeting |iess benefits for those who have 
with jobless iron ore miners in Duluth, Minn., to confer via telephone | used up regular state aid with- 
with Pres. John F. Kennedy on impact of economic decline. 


On Second Goldberg Tour: 


‘We Want Work,’ 
Jobless Declare 


“We want work!” 


This was the message presented time after time by jobless workers 
to Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg as the Cabinet officer made a two- 


day tour of recession-ridden areas of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 


In his whirlwind tour—second by the Secretary since the Kennedy 


out finding work. The vote—on 
whether all employers, or merely 
those in the hardest-hit states, would 
ultimately bear the brunt of the ex- 
tended benefits—was expected to be 
exceedingly close. 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 


urged defeat of the financing pro- 
posals contained in the Senate 
Finance Committee version of 
TUC. Meany said the commit- 
tee’s approach was “far inferior” 
to the across-the-board financing 
called for in the measure passed 
by the House by a vote of 
392-30 


Administration took office—Gold- 
berg talked to hundreds of jobless 
workers lined up at unemployment 


* | offices, and to state and city officials 


and labor leaders. 


Here are the reports of corre- 
spondents for the AFL-CIO News 
on the scene: 


Wisconsin 


The deepening recession has 
meant more than a staggering loss 
of jobs in industrial plants in Wis- 


Retail Jobs 


(D-Mich.). 

: Hie analysis covers employment | 
16 Mail trade in 13 of the 15 states 
; a $1 minimum. No em- 
fat data.was available on 
Alaska, with a $1.50 mini- 
or Hawaii, with a $1 


wage 2 
The 30-page document, prepared 
Economist Seymour Brandwein 


of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
said that the BLS figures showed 
“categorically that the retail in- 


dustry has adjusted to statutory 


minimum wage requirements with- 
out unfavoradle employment effects 
and indeed usually with an increase 
in employment.” 

Although available data vary and 
the date the $1 minimum was 
adopted differs from state to state, 
the AFL-CIO said, the overall pic- 
ture showed that: 

“ @ The minimum wage for retail 


(Continued on Page 5) 


visit to Milwaukee. 

Four painters, members of Lo- 
cal 781, told the Secretary of 
long-term layoffs—the first since 
the big depression of the °30s. 
“Times are tougher than we can 
remember,” said a spokesman 
for the group of Alvin Huep, 
John Wheatley, John Flesch and 
George Fritschler, all veterans at 
their craft. 

Phyllys Frazier, member of Pulp 
Workers Local 200, told of futile 
efforts to find substitute work while 
she was laid off her regular job. 


‘Substantial’ Unemployment 

Steel, automotive and other in- 
dustrial operations are hard hit 
here, and Milwaukee has just 
moved into the category of an area 
of “substantial” labor surplus, 
meaning more than 6 percent job- 
lessness and meaning also that local 
firms have a priority in bidding on 
government contracts, - 

In the meantime, layoffs among 
Steelworkers have hit 18 percent 
for the year, according to District 
Dir, Walter Burker. John Turner, 
@ press operator at the big A. O. 
Smith pipe plant, and Herman 
Comfort, formerly working at 
the Harnischfeger plant, were 
among these telling Goldberg of 


(Continued on Page 8) 


consin, Goldberg was told on his 


Meany said the Senate committee 
plan would “aggravate the already 
unevenly distributed burden of un- 
employment” and would delay aid 
to the jobless since it would require 
enabling action by many states be- 
fore extended benefits could be 


paid. 
Meanwhile there were these other 
developments on Capitol Hill: 


open floor debate the week of Mar. 
20 on the Administration's mini- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


NLRB Region Head 
Appointed to Board 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has 
mamed Gerald A. Brown, a 


im telegrams to the 100 senators, ° 


@ The House was expected to. 
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National Labor Relations 
Board, to fill the unexpired 
term of NLRB Member 
Joseph A. Jenkins. 
bel — : Brown, who joined the la- 
mony ore eee | bor board staff as a field ex- 
8 a aminer in 1942, has been 
suffered, and indeed a NLRB regional director in 
creased, as a result of minimum | San Frantisco since 1947. 
Kennedy picked Brown to 
. Gi the post’which Jenkins 
Pemum t will vacate Mar. 28 to be- 
Ma covering letter to Mc- come NLRB regional director . 
Numara, Legislative Dir. Andrew in Albuquerque, N. M. The 
ie © Biemilier said the study backed — term runs until Aug. 27. 
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second annual legislative conference of the AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. at Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel. With the former Democratic President are IUD Sec.-Treas. James B. Carey (left) 


and Steelworkers’ Sec.-Treas. I. W. Abel (right). 


a |moving through the courts. 


delegates to the 


OD Ren TURE IOI ree = 


Anti-Recession Steps Inadequate, 
Keyserling Tells Glass Union 


Los Angeles—Leon Keyserling, chairman of former Pres. Truman’s Council of Economic Advisors, 
told the 62nd convention of the Glass Bottle Blowers here that Pres. Kennedy is not doing enough to 


end the curent recession. 


Keyserling told some 700 delegates than Kennedy is doing more than former Pres. Eisenhower with 
programs that “should be strengthened by public support since they are good as far as they go.” 


Since the end of the Korean War,® 


he said, the nation’s economy has 
been a series of booms, stagnations 
and recession. “We are now in the 
third recession since 1953,” he said. 


close the “massive gap between 
what we can produce and what 
we are consuming.” 

He called for less taxes on low 
income groups, greater urban re- 
development, and more extensive 
abandonment of tight-money pol- 
icies warning that if “we continue 
our ups and down, the true level of 
unemployment (including parttime 


GI Education 
Plan Backed 
By AFL-CIO 


Support for a bill to extend the 
benefits of GI education programs 
to post-Korean War veterans has 
been urged on Congress by the 
AFL-CIO. 

In testimony before a Senafe sub- 
. committee on veterans’ affairs, Leg- 
islative Rep. George Riley urged 
that federal funds be used to pro- 
vide the same kind of educational 
and trade training for “peacetime” 
soldiers as was legislated for World 
War II and Korean War veterans. 


Be 


BE 
7 
2 
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work) will reach 11 million by 
1965.” 

Nelson Cruikshank, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social Se- 
curity, said medical aid to the aged 
through social security is one of the 
top priority issues for the labor 
movement. 

Cruikshank read the delegates 

a message from AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany who called medi- 
cal aid to the aged “a pivotal 
' issue” which “sums up the differ- 
ences between two broad, con- 
flicting views of our society and 
government's role in it.” 

One group, Meany said, would 
“prefer to see the problem continue 
rather than to involve the federal 
government in a solution. On the 
other hand there are those, includ- 
ing the labor movement, who be- 
lieve it is a responsibility of gov- 
ernment to promote the people's 
welfare, sven if that entails an 
extension of the government's 
functions.” 

Reiser Sees Need for Unity 
Ralph Reiser, president of the 
Glass and Ceramic Workers, said 
if there are mergers of unions in 
the glass field, one most important 
merger would be between GBBA 
and his own union, 

GBBA Pres. Lee Minton 
earlier had called for a merger 
of all unions representing glass 
workers, and Reiser said there is 
great need for unity. 

Richard W. Reuter, executive 

director of CARE, noted the role 


founding of that organization and 


propriate for the other officers. 
Dalton and Black had been receiv- 


formerly got $10,000. 

Delegates voted to increase 
dues by 25 cents a month, re- 
jecting a resolution which would 
have upped dues by 50 cents. At 
the same time, they voted to dis- 
continue the previous method of 
financing conventions by an as- 
sessment of two-months’ extra 
dues between conventions, 


jected, 


I high as $2,000 in some cases, will 


ing $17,500 each, while Clutter 


A proposal to elect international 
representatives and representatives 
to wage policy committees was re- 
along with a _ resolution 
which would have required ap- 
proval by 75 per cent of the mem- 


A $1 Million Victory: 


line at the Kohler Co. here and 
tax refunds. 


Tax Refunds Won_ 
By 2,000 at Kohler} 


Wis.—Two thousand workers who walked the pick 
Auto Workers will share more than 


received strike benefits from ¢ 
$1 million in federal inc 


The Internal Revenue Service’s district office in Milwaukee gqj 


on strike assistance given by. the 
union was based on a test case the 
UAW won in the Supreme Court 
last year. 

Refunds Up to $2,000 
The refund checks, ranging as 


be mailed to claimants within the 


fund claims which were held in 
abeyance while the test case was 


cases, benefits were paid to strikers 
on the basis of individual need— 
one of the criteria used by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in deciding 
whether benefits are essentially a 
“gift” and not taxable or whether 
payments are to be considered tax- 
able income. 

Earlier this year, the IRS an- 
nounced a modification of its pol- 
icy On taxation of strike benefits, 
declaring it would exempt assist- 
ance given to strikers in cases pre- 
senting facts “substantially like” 
those in the Kohler test case. 


6-3 Decision 

The Supreme Court, in a 6-3 de- 
cision last June, ruled that benefits 
paid to Allen Kaiser, a non-union 
member who joined the strike 
called by the UAW in 1954, could 
be considered as “generosity” re- 
lated to need and “not as a recom- 
pense for striking.” 
The case reached the Supreme 
Court after a trial court judge had 
overruled a federal jury which had 
agreed with the UAW’s claim that 
the benefits paid to Kaiser were not 


the decision to- refund taxes paid® 


organized labor played in the 
declared that there can never be 


Minton, who has been president 
of GBBA since 1946, was reelected 
for another four-year term. He 
defeated two other candidates, poll- 
ing 554 votes to 66 for George 


bers before a strike could be called. 


of the nation attended. 


taxable. An appellate court also 


,™ 
vw 


reversed the judge and upheld 
jury’s verdict. 
IRS, in adopting the broai 


specifically exempt all strike b 
fits from taxation so that dth 

workers would not have to fight # 
the courts to get their refund cl: 


From 75,000 
Welfare Plans 


Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldb 
has reminded administrators of 
fare and pension plans that anny 
financial reports are required 
law to be filed with the Dept, 
Labor no later than Apr. 30. 
About 75,000 plans, more ft 
half the total on file, have f 
years ending Dec. 31. Annual 
ports of their financial operatic 
are required under the Welfare 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act te 
filed within 120 days of the 
of their fiscal year, or by Apr. 
The act contains no provision f 
granting extensidns of time 
filing or for excusing late filing. 
Financial reporting forms (02 
for these plans were sent to admit 
istrators last November. Requeii 
for additional forms, or for init 
mation on the Act, should be a 
dressed to: Division of Welfam 
and Pension Reports, Bureau @ 
Labor Standards, U. S. Dept. @ 
Labor, 916 G Street, N. W., Wait 


ington, D. C. 


CWA’s National Bargaining Parley 
Asks Wage Hike, Job Upgradings | 


New York—Despite the recession plaguing the American economy, telephone workers 
prospects of winning an “equitable wage increase” in coming negotiations. 

The mandate for pay boosts was given to leaders of the Communications Workers at a three 
collective bargaining policy committee here, Some 70 local leaders of the union from every pa 


. 


In addition to seeking pay boosts, 
the conference called for changes 
in job classifications and differen- 
tials to correspond with “demon- 
strated changes” in work assign- 
ments resulting from automation. 
The union conference heard a 
report on the nation’s economic 
difficulties from Labor Sec. Arthur 
J. Goldberg, CWA Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne, and AFL-CIO Research 
Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg: 


boosts in the Bell System during 
1960 amounting to about $130 mil- 
lion. Of 13 first-time contracts 
negotiated, the CWA president. re- 
ported, ten contained some form of 
union security, 

Goldberg addressed the bar- 
gaining group behind closed 
doors. He told a press confer- 
ence, however, that the recession 
is a “fact of life” about which 
the Kennedy Administration in- 
tends to act. For that reason, he 


Goldberg told reporters it is “not 
appropriate” for him to discuss the 
CWA's collective bargaining plans, 
but he added the U.S. policy of 
free and responsible collective bar- 
gaining has the full support of Pres. 


study of the benefits and problem 
of automation in a modern societf 

Ruttenberg suggested that ti § 
Administration’s recovery pir 
grams, good so far as they @ 
are apt to leave the country wit 
a 7 percent dnemployment mm 
at the end of the year event 
there is a sizable business tum 
up. 

America must find 80,000 
jobs a week, the AFL-CIO 
mist told the CWA delegates. Sa 
26,000 jobs must be created 
new workers joining the labor ff 
for the first time. The rest re 
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iii The AFL-CIO spokesman told | a 
~. cent threats to the peace of the 
f/f ™ 4 free world” require this mation (true peace as long as “poverty, Beirne said the union could 
to maintain a military force pre- | ijliteracy, ill-health and oppression| expect “serious problems in bar- 
pared to resist aggression, Com- | stalk the world.” gaining” if an upturn does not | said, it is urgently necessary that 
. gress should pass the bill intro- | Food is the most effective weap-| occur im the spring. CWA starjg | the Congress quickly adopt the | 
. duced by Sen. Ralph W. Yar- | on in the fight for peace, he said.| its 196% negotiations with units | econotilic legislative program ad- 
borough (D-Tex.) to provide re- of the Bell Telephone System | vanced by the President. sent workers displaced by autod? 
. adjustment assistance to “peace- during the next two months. tion and other causes. os 
. time” veterans. On the other hand, he pointed Even as the CWA mapped mage 
Riley urged that legislation in out, profits of the companies in the | |for its 1961 bargaining, its off gO 
eld provide training for those | communications industry have been} | were preparing to wrap up } livities, 
Phos cine craftsmen, in| White and 59 for Harold Glenn. high. American Telephone & Tele-| | negotiations in talks with the rata 
ion to prospective teachers,| Unopposed for re-election were| graph plans to raise its dividend | York Telephone Co. CWA lersey 
It should| Vice Pres. Raymond Dalton, Sec.| rate in July, and both the Bell in-| Kennedy. feated an unaffiliated union 2 
SR Bae Newton Black and Treas. Dale| dependent phone companies have| Noting changes in the work force| won representation rights o@f ow 
* who rank in the upper half of their | Clutter. announced big programs of capital) caused by automation, the Secre-| this month for some 18,000 _ 
" class, and it should not be given; Minton rejected a proposal to/ investment, he said. -|tary added: = ~ employes of the Bell ube the 
in the form of a loan but as a/raise his $30,000 annual salary by} Beirne told the CWA delegates “In a real sense, this industry | working in the New York Cay@l 
grant. J $2,500, but said the hike was ap-|that negotiations resulted in wage|and this union can provide a pilot | suburban area. Baaa ; 
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| = for Brass, Zero for Workers: 


UAW Raps Ford’s 
\‘Double Standard’ 


Detroit—Auto Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther has denounced} F 
g “sheer hypocrisy” the action of Ford Motor Co. directors inj f 
yoting a $33.6 million bonus for company executives out of profits 
while company Pres. Heary Ford II was exhorting Ford workers 
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“hold the line” on wages. 


“st the very time when the nation 
js deep in recession” with 5.7 mil- 


when additional thousands of Ford 
workers are being laid off while 
others work short weeks. 

At a time when the 


e : 

Hide 

LUA 
1 
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ard,” the UAW head said the 


more flagrant by the action of 


Ford's 1960 report to stockhold- 


pany’s workers for the excessive 
rigged prices charged consumers 
for Ford products. 

On Par with Electrical Firms 
“This is on a par with the actions 
of electrical manufacturing com- 
panies, which carried out a simi- 
lar campaign to blame their work- 
ers for high prices, at the very time 
their top executives were earning 
jail sentences by conspiring to rig 


STEELWORKERS Pres. David J. McDonald told Congress about the continuing slump in the steel 
industry. Testifying before a House Labor subcommittee on unemployment and automation, 
McDonald called for a shorter workweek without a reduction in pay, and increased expenditures 
for housing, schools, highways, and other features of his proposed “Invest in America” program. 


the prices charged” for heavy equip- 


Metal Unions 
Defer Strike 
At Hanford 


Richland, Wash.—A strike dead- 
line set by unions representing 
3,200 workers at the Hanford 
Atomic Products plant here after 
General Electric Co. rejected a 
federal panel's contract recommen- 
dations has been extended to Mar. 
31 at the request of Pres. John F. 
Kennedy. 

The unions and GE, manager of 
the big Hanford plutonium plant, 
agreed to resume negotiations with 
the assistance of federal mediators. 


charged that: * 

@ Bonuses paid to company ex- 
ecutives were $2 million larger than 
the $31 million which Ford said 
it added to income of 120,000 
hourly workers in the United States 
in 1960. 

@ Last year’s stated increase in 
hourly wage rates and fringe bene- 
fits for workers was 4.4 percent 
but dividends per share increased 
from $2.80 to $3, or 7 percent. 

@ The 20-cent increase in divi- 
dends meant a gain of over $172,- 
000 for Henry Ford II alone and 
more than $600,000 for all com- 


NMU Asks Labor Aid 
In Tracking Struck Ship 


AFL-CIO central bodies in all sea arid river ports have been 
asked by the Maritime Union to join the fight to get a contract 
for the fired crew of the “runaway scab ship” Martha Mac. 
Central bodies in New Orleans, Tampa and Mobile have voted 
support of the fight for the discharged crew of the modern self- 
loading ship, which hauls coal, sul-® ago 
stand with us in this fight. We will 
be coming with more details to un- 
ions which can give us direct sup- 
port.” Te, 

The Martha Mac is one of the 
first ships in what the union calls 
a promising new type of American 


® members of UAW Local 918, 


Fi 
mW 


The walkout originally had been 
scheduled for Mar. 13. 

Kennedy told Pres. James A. 
Brownlow of the AFL-CIO Metal 
Trades Dept. that he had asked 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg to 
help bring about an early settle- 


prices. 

The report listed payment of 
$33.6 million in bonuses to 4,373 
management people out of 1960 
earnings of $428.8 million. 


selves in all cost areas.’ In view fre 

of his own large share of the ment and declared that the public 
isk aso tn coeivatent Ud chesect bonus, I should like to suggest | interest requires a speedy end” to 
a se See Sar Se seep a O° prowmlow told the President 
peny’s hourly rated workers. He . that the Hanford Atomic Metal 
pet the figure in buyer’s cost at | The UAW expects to start ne-| ‘Trades Council and the interna- 
$17.78 om every passenger gotiations in July on contracts to 


tional unions involved would 


has asked all locals to send dele- 


if an ment is to be 
about $25. gates to a special collective bargain- pss = Pst the new dead- 
“Once again,” said Reuther,|ing convention in Detroit Apr. 27| fine, “every effort of govern- 


“Ford is trying to blame his com-/| through 29. 


Ford Urged to Relieve 
Plant Closing Hardships 


The Auto Workers have urged Henry Ford II, president of the 
Ford Motor Co., to help relieve hardships caused by the closing 
of the company’s Chester, Pa., assembly plant. 

§ Ken Bannon, director of the UAW’s national Ford department, 
taid the plant closed Mar. 10 despite pleas for reconsideration by 


your great concern” for the wel- 
fare of the 1,500 laid-off Chester 


labor 


The dispute came to the Presi- 
dent's notice early this month when 
the Metal Trades Council asked 
the White House to persuade GE 
to accept a presidential panel's 
recommendation for a new contract 
covering production and mainte- 
nance workers. 

The four-man panel, named last 
fall by Chairman Cyrus S. Ching 
of the Atomic Energy labor-man- 
agement disputes board, recom- 
mended a settlement that would in- 


UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther, and 


wrence clude a 3 percent wage increase 
Rettig “ undies workers. effective Oct. 3, 1960; a wage re- 
“Public statements indicate,” “In view of your expressed |°P¢ner or a 4 percent increase in 


1962; an increase in shift differen- 
tials; and one more paid holiday. 

The unions agreed to accept all 
of the panel's recommendations, 
including those adverse to union 
members, but GE refused to go 
along with the proposed settlement, 
Brownlow said. 


Asserting that meetings with Ford 
representatives have produced no 
more than an offer of work at 
other company locations, Bannon 
asked Ford to act on these union 


Rail Study Group 


Simon Rifkind, a prominent lib- 


Then followed several months of 
trying to negotiate a contract, and 
finally a strike, in May 1960. 

“This was the start,” NMU re- 
ported in a letter to AFL-CIO cen- 
tral bodies from Pres. Joseph Cur- 
ran, “of open warfare in which 
the company has had help from 
local, state and some federal agen- 
cies. Crewmen were fired and a 
scab crew was rounded up. Our 
pickets have ducked pistol shots.” 

The Maritime Union said com- 
pany lawyers have stymied action 
in court with red tape and endless 
delays, but the union will continue 
to fight against a substandard con- 
tract. 


Lookouts Asked 
The problem is, said Curran, 
that the ship loads and unloads in 
midstream or at inaccessible piers 
behind miles of winding rivers and 
barbed wire fences. That's where 
central bodies can help, by warning 
union members to be on the look- 
out for the elusive freighter. 
Curran said the ship’s opera- 
tor is the Gulf Coast Transit Co. 
of Tampa, headed by Noble Gor- 
don. Owners, he said, are the 


profitable and powerful.” 

A “union busting” operation of 
this nature threatens the gains of 
organized labor everywhere and, 
said Curran, “for this reason we 


ask all unions and union men to 


suggestions: 
@ An “adequate moving allow- 


al lawyer and -a former federal 
Midge, has been appointed by Pres. 

to chair the presidential 
ission on labor-man- 
problems in the railroad 


i 


succeeds former Labor 


4 
4 


g 


Unions Urged to Join 
In Armed Forces Da 
vigorous” 


flag operation. One other such ship 
is under NMU contract, and sev- 
eral more are being readied. 


7 Graphic Art 
Unions Draft 
Plan for Unity 


An inter-union committee began 
drafting a plan for labor unity in 
the printing, paper and related in- 
dustries at its first meeting and has 
scheduled another two-day session, 
Apr. 11-12, also in Washington. 

The 14-man group representing 
seven unions chose Ellis T, Baker, 
director of researth and informa- 
tion for the Newspaper Guild, as 
chairman. 

The committee is an arm of the 
Presidents’ Committee of the Al- 
lied Printing & Related Trades, 
formed a year ago by leaders of in- 
ternational unions in the graphic 
arts industry to coordinate their ac- 
tivities and to explore plans for 
eventual unity. The presidents also 
have a legislative subcommittee 
which is campaigning in the states 
and Canadian provinces for laws to 
ban the recruiting and employment 
of professional strikebreakers. 


J. William Blatz, ANG director 
of organization, was chosen as sec- 
retary of the working committee. 
Others representing their unions at 
the meeting were: 

John Connolly, vice president, 
and Wesley A. Taylor, secretary- 
treasurer, Bookbinders; Leon M. 
Wickersham, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the unaffiliated Lithogra- 
phers, and Edward V. Donahue, 
president of the union’s Twin Cit- 
ies, Minn., local; Walter F. Risdon, 
fifth vice president, and Edward A. 
Nyegaard, international represent- 
ative, Photo Engravers; Walter J. 
Turner and Alexander J. Rohan, 
vice presidents, Printing Pressmen; 
James H. Sampson, president, and 
John McDermott, third vice presi- 
dent, Stereotypers, and Francis E. 
McGlothlin, assistant to the presi- 
dent, and John J. Landey, director 
of the bureau of statistics, Typo- 
graphical Union, 
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A Handful of Voeies 


AN IMPORTANT test of strength between the liberal forces in 
the House of Representatives and the Dixiecrat-GOP conserva- 
tive coalition is shaping up next week on the minimum wage bill. 
The House Labor Committee has reported out = bill that while 
short of proposals’ advocated by the AFL-CIO is nevertheless a 
good bill and the only good bill which has a chance of passage at 
this session of Congress. 

But despite its shortcomings, the measure has drawn the fire of 
the coalition which is uniting behind the same meaningless legisla- 
tion adopted by the House in June 1960 when the coalition prevailed 
by a vote of 211 to 203. , 

The bill reported out this year by the House committee would 
extend minimum wage protection to about 4.3 million workers not 
now covered and increase the existing $1-an-hour minimum to 
$1.25 an hour over a four-year period. - 

On the basis of previous liberal versus conservative coalition 
tests in the 87th Congress—the Rules Committee battle and feed 
grains bill—the balloting on minimum wage will be close, with a 
handful of votes affecting the outcome. 


A letter, 2 telegram, a phone call to individual congressmen 
asking them to vote for the minimum wage bili as reported by the 
House committee, without amendment, may make the difference. 


The House is sharply and closely divided on this issue. That 
letter, wire or call may determine the outcome. Do it now! 


New Dimension 


HE PRESIDENT’S ORDER creating a Peace Corps on a 

temporary pilot basis and his request for legislation to place 
the corps on a permanent footing holds out the promise of adding 
a new dimension in the struggle to expand the horizons of democracy 
and freedom. 

The objective of a peace corps was perhaps best stated by Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) in a bill he introduced last year 
to create a corps that would “enable the government of the United 
States to develop a genuine people-to-people program in which 
talented and dedicated young Americans will teach basic skills to 
the peoples of the underdeveloped areas with a view to assisting 
them in their struggle against poverty, disease, illiteracy and hunger, 
and with a view to promoting understanding of the United States.” 

Much of the discussion of the President's proposal has cen- 
tered on the mechanics of setting up and operating the Peace 
Corps. But apart from the actual mechanism, it is vital that such 
a corps recruit carefully selected, skilled American youth, without 
discrimination because of formal academic background, sex or 
race, and provide them with rigorous training in the languages, 
culture and problems of the area to which they will be assigned. 

To achieve success, the corps should work on projects and pro- 


grams that do not duplicate existing U.S. efforts and be part of an 
expanded program to assist the underdeveloped countries. 

Young American men and women from the factories, the farms, 
the offices and the colleges can make an important contribution 
through a properly directed and utilized Peace Corps program to 
help other nations wipe out the ancient scourges and aid them in 
creating modern societies based on freedom and democracy. 
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(The following is excerpted from an article 
in the February issue of The AFL-CIO Amer- 
ican Federationist entitled “A New Look at the 
Status of Today's Union Member.”) 

By Peter Henle 
TF.HE CHANGES that unions have helped to 
bring about in American life in recent years 
have inevitably produced major changes in the 
status of the union member and his family. 

There has been widespread discussion about 
some of these changes—the rising standard of liv- 
ing, the change from blue-collar to white-collar 
jobs and the trend to suburbia; now there is some 
evidence to indicate the impact of these changes 
on union members and their families. 

The Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity cf Michigan, which conducts an annual sur- 
vey of American families, in 1960 included a 
question concerning union membership for the 
first time. The answers to this question, when 
combined with replies to the survey’s regular 
data on incomes and characteristics of American 
families, provide basic data on union families, 

The survey shows that the lot of the union mem- 
ber and his family has changed: incomes have 
been rising; families have acquired some savings 
and at the same time some debt; home owner- 
ship is rising, many union families have moved 
to the suburbs. Many union families have moved 
out of the ranks of the “lower-income” groups 
into what could broadly be called “moderate” 
or “middle income.” The figures show that the 
average union family is generally in a better finan- 
cial position than its non-union counterpart. 


THE COMPOSITE PICTURE of the average 
union family that emerges from the data turns 
out to be very close to the general image of the 
typical American family; the breadwinner is be- 
tween 35 and 44 years of age, has been married 
more than 10 years, and has completed at least 
two or three years of high school. 

In another respect the union families conform 
to the image of a “typical” household; a major- 
ity of these families have become homeowners 
and have joined the trend to the suburbs. 

Almost three-quarters of the union families re- 
side in cities or their adjacent suburbs, a sub- 
stantially higher proportion than non-union fam- 
ilies; nearly as many now live in the suburban 
areas as in the central cities. 


To check the level of income, information was 


Union-Won Gains Bring About 
Change in Status of Members 


obtained on three measures of income: wage and 
salary paid to the head of the family, total wages 
and salaries paid to all members of the family, 
including payments earned by the wife and chik § 
dren, and total family income, including, in addi- 
tion to wages and salaries, rental income, divi 
dends, interest payments and the like. 

No matter which measure is used, union fam- 
ilies generally show a higher level of income 
than non-union families, This holds true even 
though there are relatively more non-union fam- 
ilies in the highest income group. 

Almost one-half of union families have incomes 
over $6,000 per year, making them part of Amet- 
ica’s “middle-income” families. At the upper end 
of the income scale, about 7 percent of both uniog 
and non-union families have incomes above $10; 
000; above $15,000 there are relatively mor 
non-union. families. 

Another way to look at the financial status of 
union families is to examine their total financial 
resources rather than their current income. O§ 
this point the survey collected information on tht 
families’ bank accounts, both checking and sa¥ 
ings, their holdings of savings bonds, life insumi™ 
ance; stocks and real estate. 4 

Over three-quarters of union families have some 
type of liquid assets, with the average holdiag® 
between $500 and $1,000. The most popull™ 
form is a savings account which makes up abowy 
half the total liquid assets of union families. 
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Nearly 90 pércent reported that they hold Hi 
insurance policies, but the proportion of unig 
families reporting that they own stock in public 1% 


held corporations was only 8 percent compare” 


to 13 percent for non-union families and 24 pena . 
cent for the third group that includes professional 


persons, retired couples and college-trained omy 
ecutives. q 


THE SURVEY RESULTS point up the cumig 
lative effect of the changes in American life oval 
the past 25 years. The status of the average uig 
ion member and his family has improved to 
point where they stand generally above them 
non-union count More and more uni® 
families are part of America’s “middle-income” 
group. . ii 

The figures are a useful reminder that will 
changes in union membership, union policies mu 
be constantly re-examined to keep pace with thes 
developments, 
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A SURVEY by the American Heritage Foundation reveals that 


Bi gly 64.3 percent of Americans of voting age participated last No- 


es 4 


ners 
end 
1108 
10 
nore 


s of 
cial 


= Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 


gember in the close election involving Pres. Kennedy and then Vice 
But this picture is a national one; the 
gyerage is sharply reduced by the non-voting tradition of the South. 
North Carolina was the southern state with the highest proportion 
of participation—54. 3 percent. That was lower than proportionate 
participation in every other state of the union outside of the South. 
Mississippi had the worst record-—only 298,000 voted out of 1.16 
million persons of voting age, for a 25.6 percentage. 
In the state of Idaho, with the highest . more citizens 
actually voted than in Mississippi, although the southern state has 


| four times as many people of voting age. 


In many southern rural areas, literacy and other eligibility tests are 
applied so that the practical effect is to disfranchise a heavy propor- 
tion of voting-age citizens, the Negro citizens. In a few states, a poll- 
tax requirement has the practical effect of discouraging participation 
by low-income white citizens. 

. a > . 

THE FIRST Senate rolicall test on a Kennedy Administration 
measure came when the Republican-conservative Democratic coali- 
tion attempted to amend the depressed areas bill to require annual 
appropriations to finance the program. The Kennedy forces won by 
grazor-thin margin of four votes, 49 to 45. 

Congress many times authorizes continuing programs through 
Treasury borrowing, and for long-term operations such as urban 


| redevelopment and sewage-disposal systems a requirement for an- 


geal formal appropriations would cripple the programs. This is 
precisely what the coalition sought to do to the’ depressed areas 


am. 

TF Gin the relied, cally tere Rapebllenss becke with Gitte jesty bo 
support the Administration—Senators Jacob K. Javits (N. Y.) and 
Johan Sherman Cooper (Ky.). Sixteen Democrats, including 13 
from southern states, voted with 29 Republicans in favor of the 
amendment. 

The Administration obtained its margin of victory by winning 
support from the Tennessee and Texas liberals—Senators Estes 
Kefauver, Albert Gore and Ralph Yarborough—and from five 
other southern Democrats. These were Senators Lister Hill and 
John Sparkman (Ala.), J. William Fulbright (Ark.), Russell Long 
(La.) and Olin Johnston (S. C.). 

* * 

THIRTY-TWO STATE ibis axtues, as of this writing, 
had approved a proposed constitutionat amendment to allow resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia to cast ballots in national elections 
by choosing three members of the electoral college: Only seven 

more state ratifications were needed for the 38 required to egd the 
ose disfranchisement of District citizens, who are taxed as others 
but have no voice in Congress or in the choice of President. 

Curious patterns of opposition have arisen since the proposed 
amendment went through Congress with bipartisan support. De- 
spite Republican national policy in favor of the améndment, 
Republicans in state legislatures in midwestern and Rocky Moun- 
tain areas have begun to turn against it. Their reason: they think 
Negro residents of the District, who make up slightly more than 
half the population, would tend to support Democratic presidential 
candidates. 

On the other hand, not a single Democratic-controlled deep 
South state has ratified, and only Tennessee among the states that 
made up the confederacy 100 years ago. In Arkansas the amend- 
ment was turned down. The reason: it is apparently considered 
politically dangerous for a southern official to vote to enfranchise 
Negroes as well as other District of Columbia residents. 


At Governing Body Meeting: 


ILO Worker Delegates Block 
Soviet Bid For High Staff Job 


Geneva, Switzerland—Worker delegates have helped to block the appointment of a Soviet represen- 
tative to a high level staff job in the Intl. Labor Organization. 

The majority of governments on the [LO’s Governing Body, meeting here, were prepared to bow 
to the appointment on political grounds, but a solid workers’ vote swung the battle. 

The tally at the session of the 40-member [LO executive board was 21 to 16, with three 


abstentions. 
Only the government delegate 
of Nationalist China joined the 10 
worker and 10 employer represent- 
atives in refusing to create another 
post of ILO assistant director gen- 
eral designated for a Russian. 


U.S. Abstains 
The U.S., Japanese and West 
German governments abstained to 
cut the government majority in 
favor of the move to sixteen. 
David A. Morse, the 97-nation 
ILO’s American director general, 
admitted that he had been under 
Seviet pressure since 1956 to 
make room for a Russian on his 
top staff. 

He had always refused because 
he had seen no need for a Russian 
assistant, he told the Governing 
Body's budget committee. But he 
added that he thought the time had 
come to enlist the help of some- 
one “from that part of the world.” 

Morse defended his proposal to 
include the additional job in the 
1962 budget on the ground that 
all the other United Nations special- 
ized agencies had Russians in top 
staff assignments. 

Leading the fight within the 
workers’ group against creation of 
the political post was Rudy Faupl, 
U.S. worker delegate, joined by 
Kalman Kaplansky of the Canadian 
Labor Congress; Willie Richter, 
president of the West German trade 


(Continued from Page 1) 
trade was accompanied by employ- 
ment that was often better than in 
other industries in the same period. 

@ Employment in retailing has 
generally risene‘quite sharply” after 


during the 1958 recession, “and 
even then the recession-caused de- 
clines in retailing were less than in 
other industry.” 

@ Employment data for the 
month following application of new 
retail minimums “nowhere indicates 
any precipitous decline,” as retail 
spokesmen have indicated would re- 
sult from including employes under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Here is the AFL-CIO’s state-by- 


i | state analysis of the BLS employ- 


ment figures: 


CALIFORNIA—The $1 mini- 


*| mum was made effective in Novem- 


{ber 1957, as the 1957-58 recession 
: pew under way. The previous retail 
ee || though total non-agricultural em- 
- : : { | 
Bf 4| percent as a result of the recession 
}| during 1958, retail employment fell 


minimum had been 75 cents. Al- 


ployment in the state declined 7.5 


=9 | less than 1 percent. 


CONNECTICUT—The mini- 


Employment 
data showed that the number of 
jobs in retailing rose 1.5 percent in 
the following year, although non- 
farm employment dropped by 4.3 
percent. 

MAINE—A $1 minimum was 


mimade effective Sept. 12, 1959, 


HERE 
ci 


ASE 


an increase in the minimum, except | 


union federation; Sanchez Madari- 
aga of Mexico, and G. Ambekar of 
India. 

The ILO includes the representa- 
tives of workers and employers as 
well. as of governments and does 
not have to follow the example of 
other international organizations 
linking governments only, they 
pointed out. 

They also helped to line up a 
solid labor vote against the pro- 
posal by emphasizing that the $15,- 
000 a year that would go with the 
job could be better spent on opera- 
tional activities in the field. 

“There is too much talk of sav- 
ing money by cutting down on real- 
ly useful technical meetings to ac- 
cept the claim that another assistant 
difector: general is really needed,” 
Faupl commented after the vote. 

The 1962 budget of $11,003,419 
approved by the Governing Body 
represents an increase of $1,146,- 
039 over the figure for the current 
year. 

The increasing attention being 
given Africa was shown by the 
inclusion in the budget of a pro- 
vision for a second ILO Regional 
Office on that’ continent. 

A highlight of the four-day. ses- 
sion was a debate on the action to 
be taken by the ILO to assure that 
its convention for abolishing all 
forms of discrimination in employ- 


cent as comparéd with the seasonal 
drop of 2.8 percent in 1958 and 2.2 
percent in 1960, 


MASSACHUSETTS—tThe mini- 
mum was raised from 90 cents to 
$1 in December 1959. Figures for 
total trade showed that in the fol- 
lowing year employment rose 2.1 
percent, a larger increase than the 
overall 1.3 percent rise in employ- 
ment. 

NEVADA—The $1 minimum 
was established in July 1957, to re- 
place the former 87.5-cent level. 
Employment in the following year 
remained level while nonagricul- 
tural employment dipped seven- 
tenths of 1 percent. Immediately 
after the increase, employment rose 
7.5 percent. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—The mini- 
mum went up from 85 cents to $1 
in November 1959. For total trade, 
employment the following year rose 
4.9 percent, a larger increase than 
the 2.3 percent rise in non-farm 
jobs. The immediate impact found 
a 3 percent rise—greater than 
1958's 2.8 percent and 1960's 2.3 
percent. 

NEW JERSEY—A $1 minimum 
went into effect in October 1956. 
Previously the minimum, varying 
by zones, ranged from 55 to 60 
cents. In the first year, employ- 
ment increased 3.4 percent while 
over-all employment was advancing 
only 1.5 cent. For the first 
month, employment advanced 
8 percent, as against 2.3 percent in 
1955 and 1.5 percent in 1957. 

NEW YORK—A $1 minimum 
went into effect in February 1957 
in all cities over 10,000 population, 
with a 90-cent minimum in cities of 
less than 10,000; i 
minimums had been 70 and 65 
cents, respectively. 

Annual employment ia retail 
trade the following year advanced 
2.1 percent while non-farm em- 


ment is given effect in- member 
States. 

“My government is moving 
ahead vigorously and, I think, effec- 
tively in this area,” George L-P 
Weaver, special assistant to U.S. 
Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, 
said. 

The progress achieved in the 
U.S. and Canada under fair em- 
ployment practice is 
an example of what car be done 
by legal means to “strengthen the 
whole concept of democracy,” 
Weaver assured the group. 

While discrimination is “one of 
the gravest problems that is crying 
out for a solution today,” it must 
be kept out of the “political cur- 
rents that have too often seized it,” 
he said. 

New proposals on ILO machin- 
ery to deal with discrimination are 
to be put before the Governing 
Body in November. 

The executive unit also slated for 
November a discussion on the ILO’s 
hotly criticized survey of the so- 
called trede unions in the Soviet 
Union. Many delegates felt that 
the ILO mission that went to Rus- 
sia did a whitewash job under the 
pretext of “impartiality.” 

The plan is to take up the Rus- 
sian survey at the same time as 
surveys by an ILO committee in the 


U.S. and other countries. 


Survey Reveals Gain in Retail Jobs 
After State Minimum Wage Hikes 


ployment was declining 1.7 per- 
cent, 

PENNSYLVANIA—A $1 mini- 
mum went into effect in January 
1959 for citjes over 500,000 (Phil- 
adelphia and Pittsburgh), while an 
85-cent floor was set in cities over 
10,000 and 75 cents in cities under 
10,000, For the state as a whole, 
the following year saw retail em- 
ployment increase cight-tenths of 1 
percent as Compared to an advance 
of six-tenths of 1 percent for all 
employment. In Philadelphia em- 
ployment rose 2.2 percent as com- 
pared with 1.5 percent in all 
industries; in Pittsburgh it edged 
down nine-tenths of 1 percent, 
compared with a decline of 2.4 per- 
cent in total employment. 


RHODE ISLAND—The mini- 
mum went up from 90 cents to $1 
in October 1957. For total trade, 
employment dropped the following 
year by 2.8 percent while plunging 
4.2 percent in all industry. In the 
first month retail jobs advanced 1.3 
percent, compared with 1.8 percent 
in 1956 and 2.9 percent in 1958, 


UTAH—Minimums ranging 
from 85 cents to $1, varying by 
zones, went into effect Sept. 1, 
1960. The former range was 75 to 
90 cents. No annual comparisons 
are yet available, but in the first 
month employment was 4.1 percent 
higher than for the same period the 
preceding year. 

VERMONT—The minimum 
went up from 75 cents to $1 in 
October 1959. In the following 
year retail jobs increased 4.2 per- 
cent while total employment in the 
state dropped by 3.7 percent. 


WASHINGTON—The $1 mini- 


the/ mum, replacing the previous 65- 


cent floor, went into effect in June 
1959. In the first year of opera- 
tion retail employment went up 7.6 
percent while all industries showed 
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"7m | Conference Hails Labor's Support: 


CITATION HONORING AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany for labor's 
“effective and vigorous support” of good housing in U.S. was pre- 
sented at 30th annual meeting of National Housing Conference in 
Washington, D. C. C. J. (Neil) Haggerty (left), president of 
AFL-CIO Building & Construction Trades Dept., receives citation 
in Meany’s behalf from NHC Pres. Nathaniel S. Keith (right) while 
Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N. J.), looks on. 


ICFTU Reorganization 


Gets Board 


Approval 


Brussels—-The Executive Board of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions has voted at a special session to reorganize the ICFTU 
structure to permit affiliates to “carry out in their own name and with 
their own resources” aid and training programs in areas outside their 
own countries so long as there is consultation with ICFTU. 


The decision is expected to re- 
solve the discussions about “in- 
dependent activities” by ICFTU 
member organizations in Africa, 

ICFTU Pres. Arne Geijer told 
the board that the plan to raise 
$10 million over the next three 
years for the Intl. Solidarity Fund 
to support trade union organiza- 
tions in underdeveloped countries 
has brought $7.5 million in 
pledges to date. 

The British Trades Union Con- 
gress informed the Executive Board 
that it would not contribute to the 
Solidarity Fund but preferred in- 
creasing ICFTU income through 
raising affiliation fees of member 
Organizations. Such a per capita 
increase can only be established 
by the ICFTU World Congress 
which will meet next in Berlin in 
July 1962. 

The ICFTU is undertaking also 
a recruiting campaign for quali- 
fied trade unionists in nations newly 
liberated from colonialism. Gen. 
Sec. Omer Becu said leading mem- 


_ ber organizations would be asked to 


name ranking labor officials to 
an ICFTU service roster from 
which specialists-——-economists, or- 
ganizers, teachers and other tech- 
nicians—would be drawn for serv- 
ice overseas, 

Te find qualified men and 
women ready and available for 
ICFTU assignments, said Becu, 
is even more difficult than col- 
lecting money. 

Two new assistant general sec- 
retaries were approved by the Exec- 
utive Board on Becu’s recommenda- 
tion. They are Herbert Tulatz of 


Labor Support Urged 


For Health Careers 
Greater efforts ‘must be under- 

taken by the trade union movement 

men and 


the German Federation of Labor, 
who will be in charge of educational 
activities, and Stefan Nedzynski to 
direct ICFTU. organizational. ac- 
tivities. 

The post of director of organiza- 
tion will be allowed to lapse. 

Tulatz was formerly head of the 
DGB training school in Obsersurse- 
land and most recently was assigned 
to aid the TUC of Nigeria with a 
trade union training program. 

Nedzynski was most recently as- 
sistant general secretary of the 
Postal Telegraph and Telephone 
Intl. Secretariat. 

The AFL-CIO was represented 
at the board meeting by federation 
Vice Pres. James B. Carey, and 
Irving Brown, AFL-CIO interna- 


in Congress will be enough, rather 


|Change in Administration Seen 
'|As Spur to Housing Legislation 


The change of Administrations in Washington may make it possible for Congress 


to enact 4 


than two-thirds,” referring to the 
fact that in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration a two-thirds vote was 
needed to override the GOP Pres- 
ident’s vetoes of liberal legislation. 

Highlighting the dinner meet- 
ing at Washington's Statler-Hil- 
ton Hotel, the NHC presented 
a citation to AFL-CIO Pres. 


George Meany, saluting organ- 
ized labor's “effective and vig- 


orous support” of the cause of 
good housing for all of the peo- 
ple of the U. 8. 


The citation, which Haggerty ac- 
cepted in Meany’s behalf, saluted 
the AFL-CIO president “for his 
own untiring efforts and the pio- 
neering contribution of the trade 
union movement he leads to make 
America a better place to live for 
all its citizens.” 

The NHC said Meany “has dem- 
onstrated by his dynamic leader- 
ship and humanitarian concern his 
personal dedication to the goal of 
a nation in which the blight of 
slums has been removed from the 
face of the land and every family 
and individual has the opportunity 
for a decent home.” 


Honor for Labor Movement 


In accepting the award, Hag- 
pgerty said Meany looked upon the 
award “not as a personal honor, 
but as one bestowed upon the Ja- 
bor movement as a whole.” 


Urging the conference to look 
forward to new challenges rather 
than looking back at past ac- 
complishments, the BCTD pres- 
ident declared that supporters 
of decent housing must tackle 
the problems of “the slums that 
have not been cleared, the urban 
centers that have not been re- 
stored, the middle-income hous- 
ing that has not beef built.” 
The achievement of the goal of 

decent homes, Haggerty said, “de- 
mands the full and unifmpeded ef- 
forts of government and private 


tional representative. 


enterprise alike. These are not 


rival forces, but complementary 
ones. Only if both are doing a job 
can the whole job be done.” 


ence received a message from Pres. 
John F. Kennedy saluting the 
NHC’s 30 years of service and 
praising its “constructive leader- 
ship.” The President declared: 

“Together we share the desire for 
vigorous action in mecting the hous- 
ing and urban renewal needs of 
|our country.” 


Delegates to the two-day confer- |© 


U. S. Asks $12 Million| 
In Anti-Trust Damages 


Philadelphia—The federal government vol filed its first civi 
damage suit here against electrical equi 
volved in the criminal conspiracy to rig bids 

In a joint action, the Justice Dept. and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority claimed $12 million in damages from five manufactures 


manufacturers i» 
fix prices. 


of circuit breakers—General Elec-@— 
tric Co,, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
1-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., and 
Federal Pacific Electric Co. 


While anti-trust laws limit the 
federal government to single dam- 
ages, treble damages totaling $7.48 
million are being sought by TVA 
on the grounds that it is a separate 
corporation. The Justice Dept. is 
asking double damages for direct 
government agencies, which is the 
penalty provided under a different 
law for false claims presented to the 
government. 

Other civil suits by the gov- 
ernment and by other large pur- 
chasers of electrical equipment 
are expected to follow. The cir- 
cuit breaker conspiracy was one 
of 20 criminal charges to which 


Attorney Gen. Robert F. Ken- 


Lag in Jobs Nation’s No. 1 Problem, 
Meany Tells Hotel Union Delegates 


(Continued from Page 1) 
in the services outnumbered pro- 
duction workers. 

“This shift in the labor force is 
cause for serious alarm,” Miller's 
report said. “What it means is 
that the number of those earning 
more than $2 an hour is steadily 
declining and those earning less is 
steadily rising.” 


The vending minimum wage 
bill in Congress was 2 major is- 
sue in the convention. The hotel 
workers are fighting to obtain 
coverage. A 
section protecting “untipped 


sessions, were major proposals to 
grapple with political and legisla- 
tive problems by providing for an- 
nual legislative conferences in 
Washington with delegates repre- 
senting the rank and file, 

Also scheduled was election of 
officers. Miller, Sec.-Treas. Jack 
Weinberger and other officers were 
unopposed. The convention ap- 
proved technical changes to con- 


form to the Landrum-Griffin Act. 
Labor Sec. Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, in his first speech as a 
Kennedy Cabinet member be- 
fore an international union con- 
vention, told the delegates that 
the service trades they repre- 
sented “have to be upgraded.” 

“They have to be upgraded in 
their labor standards and in their 
labor conditions. The industry is 
no longer a second-class industry. 
The people are éntitled to be con- 
sidered as first-class citizens in a 
first-class society,” Goldberg de- 
clared. 

The Kennedy Administration bill 
to expand minimum wage cover- 
age, Goldberg acknowledged does 
not include hotel and restaurant 


Meany in his speech pointed out 
that the AFL-CIO asked the two 


major political parties last year at 


their conventions for “thousands” 
of new schools, for housing, hos- 
pital and highways and urban re- 


The country’s economy should 
have provided 5.4 million new jobs 
in the Bisenhower years, he said, 
to care for the expanded work 
force. It provided only 3.4 mil- 
lion, *adding that “many of these 
jobs were not full-time.” 


bargaining table, Meany said, would 


nedy said the government based it 
claims for overcharges on the dit 
ference in price during a three and 
one-half month period in 1958 
when the price conspiracy tempo 
rarily broke down. 


In its complaint, filed in US 
District Court, the government com 
tended that all of the compania 
except I-T-E had conspired sing 
1951 “for the purpose of allocating 
sales in res to invitations t& 
submit sealed bids to the TVA and 
the federal agencies.” 

After I-T-E joined the conspiracy 
in 1958, a meeting held in Novem 
ber of that year at Atlantic Cily, 
N. J., resulted in an agreement that 
General Electric would get 403 
percent of the business, Westing 
house, 31.3 percent; Federal Pe 
cific, 15.6; Allis-Chalmers, 8.8, and 
I-T-E, 4 percent, it was alleged. 


The Justice Dept. declared 
“The usual practice was for the 
designated manufacturer to bid 
the ‘list’ or ‘book’ price for the 
circuit breaker unit involved 
while the others submitted higher 
bids. On relatively small cot 
sales, however, the firms agreed 
to submit identical bids. . . . Rep 
resentatives of the firms, to avoid 
detection, used code numbers ia 
telephone calls and correspond 

ence.” 


Earlier this year, the five com 
panies were fined a total of $11% 
000 on the circuit breaker indi 
ment—part of nearly $2 million ® 
fines levied on the 29 companies @ 
the 20 separate charges. 


$29 Million Paid 
Chrysler Retirees 


Detroit—The UAW-Chrysl@? 
pension trust fund has paid 
more than $29 million in benelill 
to retired workers since 1950 ai 


still has more than $140 million BY 


who have retired since 1950 
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in. jn AFL-CIO Testimony: 


Scholarship Program Hailed : 
As ‘Historic’ Step Forward 


The AFL-CIO has hailed as “well-conceived, imaginative and far-reaching” Pres. John F, Kennedy's 
program to provide 50,000 college scholarships annually and to provide $300 million a year 


for the construction of college facilities. 
Testifying before a House Education subcommittee, Legislative 
the program for higher education as a “historic step.” He added: 


in loans 
Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller hailed 


“This bill would assert, as a 
: - tures, that would cost $1.5 billion 
matter of national policy, that there a fi ‘od 


should be no ceiling on the educa- 
tional opportunities of Americans 
except their individual abilities; and 
it would provide the means to bring 
that policy closer to reality.” 

The Kennedy proposals call for: 

@ A five-year program of fed- 
@ally financed, state-administered 
gollege scholarships, with a first- 
year authorization of $26.25 mil- 
fion, to “supplement but not sup- 
plant” existing programs of finan- 
cial aid to students. 

@ A long-term, low-interest pro- 
gram for college classrooms, labo- 
tatories, libraries and related struc- 


of some 3 million World War 
Ii and Korean veterans. 


The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
labor was “delighted” that the bill 


4 Union Aides Named 
To Administration Posts 


Pres. John F. Kennedy has announced the selection of Jack T. 
Conway, for the past 15 years administrative assistant to Auto 
Workers Pres. Walter P. Reuther, for the post of deputy adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 


Conway was one of four trade union staff members appointed 


recently to sub-Cabinet posts in the 
Kennedy Administration. The| his Commerce Dept. assignment 
others include: Apr. 1. In announcing the ap- 
@ Hyman H. Bookbinder, for) pointment Hodges said Book- 

the past five years a member of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Legislation, — . . ER ee aed 

who was named a special assistant 
to Commerce Sec. Luther H.| bias programs, and would be ac- 
Hodges. tive in area redevelopment and 
® Charles F. MacGowan, an| the labor-management field. Dur- 
international representative of the| img the Korean War, Bookbinder 
served in the Commerce Dept. 
as deputy assistant administrator 


Boiler Makers, who was selected to 
head the Office of Saline Water in 

of the National Production Av- 
thority. 


the Interior Department. 


®@ Mrs. Dollie Lowther Robin- 
ton, a staff member of the State, 


County & Municipal Employes’ 
New York City District Council 37, 
who was named to the post of 
special assistant to the director of 
the Labor Dept.’s Women’s Bureau. 


Director of Housing Conference 


MacGowan, chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Radiation 
and an atomic energy expert in the 
Boiler Makers, has also served as 
labor representative on the nuclear 
standards board of the American 


Standards Association. In his new 
post he will direct the government's 
efforts to develop practical and eco- 
nomical ways for converting sea 
water for use in irrigation. 

Mrs. Robinson, who directed the 
organizing of workers in New 
York municipal hospitals for the 
AFSCME, is a former national 


Conway, a member of the UAW 
tince 1942, has served as Reutlier’s 
sistant since May 1946 and in re- 
gent years has been one of the Auto 
Workers’ top authorities on auto- 
mation and technological change. 
He is director of the National 
Housing Conference and has been 
ative in the Citizens’ Redevelop- 
ment Corp. in Detroit, a privately 
financed group which works with 
the city government to promote 
whan renewal. 

Bookbinder, who served as 


thief of congressional research 
for the former CIO prior to the 
AFL-CIO merger, will take over 


offers scholarships up to $1,000 on 
a general basis to qualified students, 
without restrictions on the branch 
of education being pursued, as op- 
posed to legislation enacted Cone 


whether the Administration plan 


Endorsing the federal loans for 
college buildings, the federation 
spokesman said that “scholarship 
aid is of no meaning if classroom 
space is not available,” and said 
the construction program was a “vi- 
tal corollary of the scholarship 
program.” 

He also hailed the extension of 
Davis-Bacon Act standards and 
overtime requirements to projects 
financed by the bill. 


B. W. Ohler Dies, 
On USWA Staff 


Cleveland—B. W. (Bert) Ohler, 
member of the Washington staff of 
the Steelworkers and former dis- 
trict director here, died after a 
short illness and was buried in 
Waynesfield, O., his birthplace. 

Ohler came to Cleveland in 1922 
to take a job in the old Otis mills. 
In 1936 he helped organize the 
mills for the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee and was elect- 
ed a local union officer. Later he 
was named to the District 28 staff 
by Dir. William F. Donovan, and 


JACK T. CONWAY 
Picked for Nation’s No. 2 
Housing Post 


io 
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SHARP DEBATE featured the meeting on “Briefing Session” of 
Dr. George A. Silver, left, chief of the diviston of social medicine, 
Montefiore Hospital, New York, and Rep, Thomas B. Curtis 
(R-Mo.), The issue was medical care for the aged. 


Briefing Session Panel 


Splits on Health Care 


A preview of the coming congressional debate on old-age medical 


care is offered in the latest edition of “Briefing Session,” 


the tele- 


vised public affairs program produced jointly by the AFL-CIO and 
the National Educational Television & Radio Center. 


Dr. George A. Silver vigorously urged the establishment of a 


federal plan through the social se- 
curify system, as proposed by the 
Kennedy Administration. Rep. 
Thomas B. Curtis (R., Mo.) _just 


Curtis said the Administration 
plan would be “a step backward” 
because it offers benefits instead of 
money. . 
‘Give Them Cash’ 

“If they (older people) need cash 
—and maybe they do—let us give 
them the cash,” he said. He also 
suggested raising the $1,200 a year 
limit on earnings by social secur- 


*|ity pensioners. 


However, the Missouri legislator 
made it clear he was not really 
advocating an expansion of the 
social security system. 


Dr. Silver suggested that among 


|| workers covered by social secur- 
my | ity, “the fact that it is compulsory 


ie] 


surance, 70 percent own their own 
homes (with an average equity of 
$8,500) and their costs are gen- 


_ erally lower because they've paid 


for their ions. 

Dr. Silver denied the claims and 
said that in any case, home owner- 
ship didn't pay hospital bills. 


Education Aid 
Topic of Next 
TV Program 


The hottest political issue of the 
moment, federal aid to education, 
will be the subject of the sixth pro- 
gram in the “Briefing Session” tel- 
evision series, 

Rep. John Brademas (D-Ind.), 
will back the plan, and John R, 
Miles, education director of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, will 
Oppose it. 

Brademas, 34-year-old Harvard 
graduate and Rhodes scholar, is 
in his second term in Congress. 


Previously he served as legisla- 
tive assistant to Sen. Pat Mc- 
Namara (D-Mich.) and in 1955- 
56 as executive assistant to Adlai 
E. Stevenson. 


Miles, a former mathematics and 
science teacher, holds a Ph. D. from 
Ohio State University. During 
World War II he worked on the 
development of aviation radar for 
the Navy and taught its use to 
flyers, attaining the rank of lieuten- 
ant commander. In 1945 he was 
assigned by the American Council 
on Education to study teaching 
methods in the armed forces. He 
assumed the chamber post the next 
year. 
Edward P. Morgan is host ont 
moderator of “Briefing Session,” 
and John MacVane is briefing of- 


F 


New Jersey IUC Plans 
Job Referral Centers 
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The Guy on the Line: 


Jobless Rate Highest 
In Blue-Collar Field 


- By Robert B. Cooney 
“The guy who works on the line”—the bi 


, high-wage, 


family breadwinner—has been taking the brunt of the recession, a 
government spokesman said in reporting a worsened job situation 


in February. 


A week earlier, Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg relezsed summary 


figures which showed unemploy-® 


ment rose by 320,000 from Janu- 
ary to a 20-year high of 5.7 million 
in February even as employment 
rested at 64.7 million. 


expert Seymour Wolfbein in re- 
leasing a detailed report. 

The report showed a continuing 
job decline in the manufacturing 
sector, though there were other 
signs of a “leveling out” in the 
general job picture. 

A total of 1.1 million factory 
production jobs has been wiped out 
since February a year ago, cutting 
this basic workforce to 11.4 mil- 
lion, the report showed. 


The report stated flatly that “one 
of every 10 factory workers was 
unemployed in February.” 

Wolfbein said the jobless rate 
was 10 percent for skilled workers; 
13 percent for semi-skilled and 
“out of this world”"—19 percent— 
for unskilled workers. 


Auto, Steel Hard-Hit 

The hardest-hit sectors are auto, 
stecl and machinery. Wolfbein said 
one of every four auto workers is 
now jobless; one of every six steel 
workers and one of every 12 ma- 
chinery’ workers. 

“Altogether, the unemployment 
rate in the volatile durable goods 
manufacturing sector was 12 per- 
cent (in February) as compared 
with 5 percent a year ago,” the 
report noted. 

In construction, the report went 
on, the jobless rate was “especially 
high in February"—24 percent— 
partly because this is a seasonal 
low-point but also because of the 
year-long decline in building. The 
rate a year ago was 18 percent. 

Wolfbein observed there are 


total. 

The report indicated women were 
trying to fill the gap in family 
income. A much greater than 
usual rise of 500,000 in the work- 
force over the month was made up 
almost entirely of women, the re- 
port said, attributing this possibly 
in part to the unemployment or 


partial employment of the family 
breadwinner. 


Decline Continues 
While the non-production or 
white-collar group in manufactur- 
ing has remained fairly level over 
the year, the declines continued 
among the blue-collar group. Be- 
tween January and February, steel 
was down 4,100; fabricated metal 
by 20,000; auto was down 72,000, 
and machinery tapered off by 3,600. 
This key metal-working area of 
the economy showed these declines 
in the year since February 1960: 
steel, down by 217,000 to a total 
of 835,000; fabricated metal, down 
113,000 to a total of 751,000; ma- 
chinery, down 120,000 to a total 
of 1.1 million and auto, down 236,- 
000 to a total of 1 million. 
Wolfbein was asked whether the 
Labor Dept. had any idea of the 
extent to which factors in addition 
to the recession—such as gréater 
mechanization — displaced these 
workers and perhaps would leave 
them permanently displaced. 
“I don’t think there is any 
that it is a combina- 
tion of the two”—technology 
and the recession, he replied. 
While stressing it was “unequivo- 
cally clear” that “the employment 
situation did not improve in Feb- 
ruary,” Wolfbein said there were 
signs “we may be leveling out.” 
The factory workweek, the most 
important of these indicators, re- 
mained unchanged at 38.8 hours 
between January and February, 
Wolfbein noted. 


Church Council Backs 


the National Council of Churches 
@upports in principle legislation 
which will extend the benefits of 
Old Age, Survivors’ and Disability 
Insurance to include health care for 
retired aged persons.” 

Rejecting the “means tests” quali- 
fications for health benefits under a 
government program, the general 
board declared: 

“In planning and developing 
any government insurance pro- 
gram to help older people meet 
the cost of their medical care, 
there is a Christian obligation to 
include provisions for its admin- 
istration that will adequately safe- 
guard freedom; dignity and self- 
respect. ; 

The general board also urged the 
nation’s doctors to support such a 
program, declaring: 

“The values to be realized from 
an improved level of health for 
America’s ‘older citizens are so 
great that we are confident that co- 
operation will be forthcoming from 
all who in our day are custodians 
of the almost miraculous capacity 
to maintain the health and cure the 


leadership “with state and local gov- 
ernment and private business and 
labor participation . . . in a broad, 
coordinated program for improving 
the economic base of these areas, 
and raising the living standards of 
these disadvantaged Americans.” 


rights, the council statement de- 
clared, should be countered by 
moral suasion dnd education, by 
supporting enforcement of existing 
laws and by supporting additional 

Rev. Charles Webber, AFL-CIO 
representative for religious relations 
and a representative of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Life and Work 
on the general board, was among 
the participants, 


“COMPREHENSIVE APPROACH” to the problems of chronically 


depressed areas through passage of area redevelopment legislation 
was urged by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler in testi- 
mony before House Banking & Currency subcommittee. Schnitzler, 
left, and AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller are shown 
discussing testimony with Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.), subcom- 


mittee chairman. 


Senate Battle Looms 


On Jobless 


(Continued from Page 1) 
mum wage bill which would raise 
the pay floor, in steps, to $1.25 and 
broaden coverage to include 4.3 
million additional workers, most of 
them in retail trade. 

A sharp. floor fight is in pros- 
pect, with the Republican-con- 
servative Democratic coalition 
rallying behind a substitute co- 
sponsored by Representatives 
William H. Ayres (R-O.) and 
A. Paul Kitchin (D-N, C.). Sim- 
Har to the bill which the House 
substituted for more liberal leg- 
islation in 1960, it would raise 
the minimum to $1.15 and cover 
only 1.5 million more workers. 

@ A Senate Labor subcommit- 
tee voted quick approval to Ken- 
nedy’s minimum wage measure, but 
Minority Leader Everett McKinley 
Dirksen (R-Ill.) and Sen. Barry 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) threatened a 
major battle in the full committee 
as soon as the House acts on the 
bill. 

@ The House Ways & Means 
Committee opened hearings on 
Kennedy's proposals to keep the 
$40 billion federal highway pro- 
gram on a “pay-as-you-go” basis 
by retaining the four-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax, scheduled to be cut 
back to three cents July 1. The 
AFL-CIO, in a letter to Chairman 
Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), pledged 
labor's “complete support” of the 
highway plan, which also calls for 
raising taxes on diesel fucl, tires 
and inner tubes, and hiking heavy 
truck license fees. 

@ Controversy still swirled 
around the Administration’s $2.3 
billion aid-to-education bill, as 
Catholic church officials urged in- 
clusion of low-cost loans for private 
schools and the President called for 
passage Of his plan for federal 
grants to public schools and sepa- 
rate consideration of the contro- 
versial private school question. 


Retarded Youngsters 
Given Free Haircuts 
Yakima, Wash.—Monday is the 
usual day off for members of Bar- 
bers Local 619, but every sixth 
Monday you'll find all 81 members 
at the School for Retarded Children 
in nearby Selah, trimming 200 
heads. 


Union member Everett Schell 
started it all by reporting that, for 
two cents, he'd start cutting hair 
at the school on his day off. Some- 
one gave him the two cents, and 
after that, everyone went to Selah. 


Pay Bill 


Senate passage of the area 
redevelopment bill, to help re- 


>» Came 
by a vote of 63 to 27 after two 
days of debate. Although liberals 
had urged creation of a separate 


The bill provides $200 million 
in long-term, low-interest-bearing 
loans to industrial communities 
qualifying under a formula based 
on unemployment averages; $100 
million to rural depressed areas; 
and $94 million for retraining of 
workers in new skills. 


House Unit Approval 

A House Banking subcommittee 
has approved an area bill, provid- 
ing the same funds as contained in 
the Senate bill and Commerce Dept. 
administration. The bill, expected 
to be cleared by the full committee 
the week of Mar. 20, calls, how- 
ever, for channeling funds through 
congressional appropriations com- 
mittees instead of through direct 
Treasury financing, as provided by 
the Senate. 


Efforts were expected to be made 
by Sen. Albert Gore (D-Tenn.) to 
substitute the approach contained 
in the House-passed measure which 
calls for all employers across the 
country, rather than those in states 
hardest hit by unemployment, pay- 
ing for the cost of benefits. 

This would retain the Administra- 
tion principle of equalizing the 
cost on the basis that the recession 
is national, rather than local, in 
origin. The Administration, how- 
ever, had urged paying for the pro- 
gram through a permanent increase, 
from $3,000 to $4,800, in the base 
wages on which payroll taxes are 
levied instead of raising the tax rate 
temporarily. 


Wj | Unemployed | 


Tell Goldberg 
Of Job Needs 


(Continued from Page 1) i 
futile efforts to find 
jobs. ; 

Goidberg in conferences 
Gov. Gaylord Nelson (D), 
waukee Mayor Henry W. Mam 
and industry and labor grou 
warned bluntly that in manufaci” 
ing many jobs have “simply 
ished” and workers laid off 
never be recalled. 


Minnesota 


A sharp political clash mari 
Goldberg's visits to Duluth and GN 
Iron Range as the Secretary _ 
licly rejected charges by Mingaam 
sota’s Republican Gov, Elma 
Andersen that his trips to areas am 
joblessness were an effort to cam 
italize on misfortune. 2 

The Kennedy program on una 
ployment compensation and ' 
security improvements, he said 7m 
Andersen's presence at Hibbig 
are fiscally sound because they am 
fully self-financed. q 

The signs carried by job 
Andersen tour, he pointed ogi 
bore the words, “We want 7 
and “We want jobs.” } 

The Secretary heard reports diam 
Minnesota's unemployment & 
passed the 10 percent figure, ¢ 
in Duluth it is now 12.3 percent 
that in the Iron Range it is 35 5 
cent. 

From workers and union ¢ 
cials, Goldberg heard protests @ 
duty-free foreign ore, of auton 
tion and proposed railroad merg 
that leave workers stranded. 
heard pleas for greater diversifigg 
tion of industry in the area and Gam 
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The temporary extension of # 
less benefits Kennedy is now 
ing will be followed by a 
gram to improve the unemploy 
compensation system permaneni™ 
Goldberg told Minnesota AFL-Gi 
Executive Vice Pres. Robert HG 
of St. Paul. ; 


Safety Award Ge 


To Rail Fireman} 
Richmond, Va.—-Kenneth 
Stewart, 53, a fireman for 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, &@ 
been named winner of the Feb 
ary safety award of the Locomil 
tive Firemen & Enginemen for 
venting the wreck of the C & 
passenger train “The George Wa 
ington.” gq 
The union chose Stewart fom 
$250 cash award and a plaque 
his “alertness and quick action 
time of danger.” When his 200 
freight train was derailed last Gi 
tober near Williamsburg, Va., SI 
art ran to flag the passenger tram 
which stopped short of a derail 
freight car blocking the track. @ 
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- “There is where we have been 
; socked in terms of the down- 
turn,” Wolfbein declared. “The 
guy who works on the line— 
he is the one who took the 1 
: million cut.” 
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